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RATIONAL SELF-INTEREST AND THE SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT. 

H. W. WEIGHT. 

A LL discussion of the problem of social adjustment 
■**• must take its departure, it would appear, from two 
outstanding and indubitable facts: first, that on the plane 
of actual existence or common human life the interests of 
individuals do conflict; and, second, that on a higher plane, 
that of reason or right as you may choose to call it, the 
good of all is the good of each. When one considers the 
pages of controversial writing upon the problem so-called 
of self-sacrifice, without producing any final agreement as 
to whether there is any such thing, he is tempted to con- 
clude that this problem has attained no solution because it 
is at bottom fictitious and unreal. But such hasty infer- 
ence concerning the problem of social adjustment is for- 
bidden by the fact that social progress is emphasizing its 
existence and difficulty and showing the urgent necessity 
for its solution. Those who plan and labor for the realiza- 
tion of democratic social ideals are being held back con- 
stantly by the knowledge that the measures they propose, 
while demonstrably for the good of all, nevertheless pre- 
suppose and require a degree of co-operation among indi- 
viduals which they with their private interests cannot or 
will not give. Leaders in government and in industry are 
asking how this apparently incurable individualism can be 
overcome and men gotten to work together. But those 
who are practically interested in the problem disagree in 
the answer they give to the question how secure genuine 
co-operation among individual members of society. One 
answer, usually associated with liberalism is "by popular 
education," meaning thereby general intellectual enlighten- 
ment; another, conservative in its antecedents, proposes 
"moral and religious training" as the solution. A problem 
like this, of social import and practical urgency sufficient 
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to cause men to insert their answers into political party 
programs is far from antiquated or unreal; it is deserving of 
renewed attention and systematic study from philosophy. 

Systematic ethics of comparatively recent date has fur- 
nished us with two different theories of the social adjust- 
ment, which are significant by virtue of their sharp contrast. 
I refer to the view of Professor Dewey developed in the 
Dewey and Tufts' "Ethics," and that of Professor Fite form- 
ulated in outspoken opposition to this in his "Individual- 
ism." The first theory is based upon the facts of genetic 
psychology and emphasizes the social nature of good- 
ness, the second builds upon the presuppositions of rational 
self-consciousness and upholds individualism in ethics. 
Professor Dewey finds the interests of men to be rooted in 
their native instincts. These instincts when developed into 
conscious desires are objective in their reference; they do 
not aim at subjective satisfactions. In the case of man, 
however, intelligence comes in to enlighten and liberate 
instinctive preferences: taking cognizance of the conse- 
quences of actions performed and of the changes which 
social evolution has wrought in the human situation, it pro- 
jects ends which promise on experiment to yield a fuller sat- 
isfaction to human instincts in their totality. Thus, guided 
by intelligence, the human individual breaks the bonds of 
early habit which confines his interest to those objects 
that have a direct bearing upon his private well-being and 
learns that the fullest satisfaction is to be found in meeting 
the demands of the associated life. Professor Fite, who 
essays to find in the nature of self-consciousness a new 
basis for individualism, holds that every interest of an 
individual is from the start a self-interest because an ex- 
pression of an individual and personal point of view. But 
the consciousness of self-interest logically implies a knowl- 
edge of others' interests as well. These interests of other 
selves, in so far as they intelligently assert themselves, 
have for the conscious individual an equal justification 
with his own. By the logic of consciousness the aims of all 
intelligent individuals are essentially harmonious and the 
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individual is bound to identify others' interests with his 
own. Nothing besides true knowledge, therefore, is needed 
to account for any aspect of social responsibility. 

Both of these views are well-considered and skillfully 
presented; they are interesting examples of present-day 
solutions of the problem of social adjustment from the 
naturalistic and intellectualistic standpoints respectively. 
Yet neither admits the reality of any suppression of sacri- 
fice of self-interest for the sake of social good: for the one 
there is suppression, but no self-interest, only natural 
instincts to be curbed and adjusted; for the other, there are 
selves but no sacrifice; only intelligent accommodation. 
Yet the necessity for the individual to sacrifice what ap- 
pears to be his own interest as a condition of genuine social 
co-operation is one of the plainest facts of moral experience. 
The inference is plainly suggested that these two theories 
fail to account for what is fundamental to social adjust- 
ment because each is limited by the implications of a 
particular philosophic standpoint and does not recognize 
that man is both a natural being whose evolution is pro- 
ceeding along social lines, and a self-conscious person sub- 
ject to the universal requirements of rationality. 

It is of course a fact that our instinctive desires do aim 
originally, and continue to aim frequently, at the possession 
of objects rather than at the production of conscious states, 
and this fact is important because it refutes the claims of 
psychological hedonism. But it is equally an error to 
overlook the tendency that accompanies the increasing 
control of intelligence over human conduct to evaluate all 
objects of natural desire in terms of the subjective satisfac- 
tion they promise. The thoroughly selfish person (a part 
which we all play at times) commonly desires and seeks 
not simply the choicest food, the most comfortable seat, 
the most advantageous outlook; he is rather a person in- 
creasingly preoccupied with his own comfort, convenience 
and amusement. Such evaluation of objects in terms of 
subjective or exclusively individual satisfaction is an inevi- 
table consequence of the fact that self-conscious intelli- 
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gence enters human life not as an aid or accessory to the 
gratification of instinct, but as a dominating capacity de- 
manding expression in its own right. The requirement 
which intelligence as such imposes upon human conduct is 
that of unity and correlation, and to this requirement it 
proposes to subject every instinctive desire. Now intelli- 
gence in its initial step towards self-organization avails 
itself of the aid of one strong instinct in gaining control 
over the rest; it enlists in its service the instinct of self- 
preservation which prompts the human individual con- 
stantly to consult his own comfort and safe-guard his own 
security. Hence, it may with correctness be said that the 
various instinctive tendencies of man are integrated through 
a set of mutually reinforcing habits which adjust the human 
agent to the principal permanent features of his natural 
situation. But the complete truth gains expression only 
when is added the statement that the rational will of man 
first identifies itself with that system of objects which 
experience has proved to be interrelated and necessary 
means to its own continued existence and expression. 

Conscious intelligence makes all the difference, there- 
fore, that idealists have claimed that it does in human 
conduct. The self-conscious individual is indeed an end 
in himself and for himself; all his acts are expressions of 
self-interest. It is also true that consciousness of self 
involves consciousness of others, their aims, their interests. 
But it by no means follows that the same intelligence which 
reveals the existence of others and their individual interests 
establishes a harmony among these interests. If conduct 
were governed by such abstract rationality as that which 
affirms that all selves as co-ordinate members of a class 
are equal and each counts for one, this conclusion might 
follow. But the intelligence which governs human inter- 
course works in the concrete; it appears as rational will, an 
activity striving in the thick of experience and by constant 
experimentation to enlarge the scope and increase the con- 
sistency of human living. To intelligence in this capacity 
there is a very important practical difference between the 
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interest of self and the interest of others, a difference which 
outweights their abstract equality. This difference springs 
from the fact that self-interest, representing the require- 
ments of a secure and comfortable livelihood, along with the 
conditions under which individual aptitudes can be exer- 
cised and preferences fulfilled, proposes an end which past 
experience has found satisfactory. Attention to its de- 
mands has consequently become habitual; it has become 
one with the will itself. The claims of others, for all their 
rational justification, have not in the normal human experi- 
ence demonstrated to a like extent their value to the will of 
the agent. They claim to be equal in value, yes; but how 
is this equality to be demonstrated conclusively to the will 
of the agent except through the experience of pursuit and 
attainment. And it is an undeniable fact, based upon the 
conditions of physical existence, that the human individ- 
ual must acquire habits of action which assure fulfillment 
of his natural needs before he can establish any wide or 
inclusive social relationships. But in advance of actual 
realization social relationships must remain somewhat 
uncertain and wholly experimental; to seek them will be a 
venture. When, moreover, as frequently happens, merely 
to engage in a co-operative undertaking involves the aban- 
donment of individual interest which has proved on realiza- 
tion to be satisfactory, an effort of will, an exercise of cour- 
age distinctly moral, is required. This painful tearing of the 
will loose from private concerns and attaching it forcibly 
to a social end, which offers at best new and promising 
possibilities, has been not inappropriately named self- 
sacrifice and, as such, is an inexpugnable factor in the pro- 
cess whereby rational will enlarges the system of objects in 
which it finds satisfaction. 

Without doubt, then, intelligence when exercised does 
force a progressive reorganization of human activities, in 
which habits adjusted to existing conditions are suppressed 
in order to make possible the pursuit of new and ampler 
goods which are created by these very activities of pursuit 
and reconstruction. But it is clearly a mistake to confine 
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this larger good to the possibilities of the particular individ- 
ual's social situation. The experience of mankind, if it 
teaches any lesson at all, proves that moral development 
has been gradually shaping in the minds of all individuals 
a common social ideal and this is the society of selves, each 
an end and never a means. The moral will whenever it is 
conscious of the implications of its choices aims at a good 
that is personal, the development of self-conscious life, and 
universal, the development of all individuals capable of 
participation in the community of intelligence. The three 
ends traditionally granted supremacy, Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty, contemplate the establishment of such a 
society whose members are united by perfect mutual 
understanding, complete co-operation, and thorough-going 
sympathy. We should commit a fatal error, however, if 
we limited the scope of that ideal society which it is the 
aim of the moral will to promote to those selves whose 
intelligence is developed and articulate. Such a view 
violates the universality of the moral will, the principle, 
that is, of moral democracy. The human will in so far as 
it is conscious of the obligation imposed upon it by its own 
essential nature aims at the realization of all the possibili- 
ties of intelligent life and personal satisfaction resident in 
human society. The patriot does not limit his beneficent 
activities to those of his fellow-country men who like him- 
self have attained to an intelligent conception of life's 
opportunities; instead he desires to lift all individuals, both 
of present and of future generations to an intelligent under- 
standing of the possibilities of personal fulfillment latent 
in their own characters. 

Let us endeavor now to bring these truths which are 
forced upon our attention by consideration of two such 
conflicting theories as those above referred to, more directly 
to bear upon the problem of social adjustment with the 
hope of reaching a view that will accord both with the 
facts of social evolution and with the laws of personal in- 
telligence. Such a view will as a matter of course recognize 
that man has native instincts which refer originally to ob- 
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jects, some necessary to self-preservation and others to the 
permanency of the group or species. It will take cognizance 
no less of the fact that man's conduct is directed by self- 
conscious intelligence which affords to each individual his 
own conspectus of a world of universal meaning which he 
may expand and enrich by discrimination and adjustment 
of its constituent elements. Finally, the true view must 
acknowledge the importance of two determining tendencies 
in personal development, which in their interplay furnish 
the only sufficient explanation of social obligation in its rela- 
tion to self-interest. 

The first of these tendencies is individualizing; it works 
to produce mutually exclusive and antagonistic self-inter- 
ests. This tendency is a necessary phase of the assumption 
of control over action by intelligence; it is inevitable that 
rational will should strive to discover and establish the 
general conditions in the way of health, property, social 
relations, etc., which secure to the individual the maximum 
of satisfaction for his natural desires. Every normal man, 
if given any chance of personal development, comes speedily 
to mark off the limits of his own private interest. And 
the development of individuality does not stop short with 
the acquisition of the means of a safe and comfortable 
livelihood which are much the same with all men. It 
extends perforce to the expression of those tastes and abili- 
ties peculiar to each individual. These preferences and 
capacities, rooted in hereditary endowment, constitute in 
their combination or pattern the most distinctive mark of 
individuality; they determine for each individual an orig- 
inal scale of values or hierarchy of ends which is the most 
intimate and essential expression of himself. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the rational interest of the individual, 
as he understands it, ordinarily provides for the satisfaction 
of the most urgent social cravings such as those for family, 
companionship, and reputation. 

The second tendency of man's will is universalizing: 
rational will is capable of detaching itself from the individ- 
uality it has created and of uniting its interest with the 
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social whole, national, international, or comprehensively 
human, of which this individuality is a single item. No 
feature of man's conscious experience is more striking and 
significant than this — that the same will which with jealous 
circumspection defends a narrow private interest against 
all outside claims whatsoever at times turns its back on 
these private concerns and acknowledges as its own a social 
or universal good in whose scope and complexity the pri- 
vate ambitions of individuals reduce to triviality. This 
most distinctive and decisive capacity of self-conscious 
intelligence present-day philosophy is in danger of over- 
looking in its preoccupation with the function of intelli- 
gence in reconstructing the natural environment of a living 
organism. Man's reason, a potential universal, enables 
him to take the standpoint of the whole and to view his 
own career as an episode in human history, his life as an 
event in universal evolution. Nor is the human individual 
merely permitting his imagination to range beyond ordinary 
limits when he thus turns spectator of his own life and 
character from the standpoint of the whole. The whole, 
the universal system, appeals to the will of man, itself an 
implicit universal, as an end, the highest end. Doubtless 
religion and art are effective in heightening this appeal, but 
they do not manufacture it and foist it upon the will of 
man. This is proved by the wave of spiritual exaltation 
that sweeps over individuals who in times of national 
emergency fling every cherished private aim to the winds 
and rejoice in the personal expansion which they experi- 
ence when they identify themselves with an all-inclusive 
social cause. Notice, however, that the larger social unity 
to which the patriot devotes his life is not that of a group 
of individuals like himself to whom intelligence reveals a 
common interest — it is his country as a spiritual unity 
with infinite possibilities of personal development on the 
part of its present citizens and among unborn thousands of 
future generations. 

From the clash of these two tendencies, individualizing 
and universalizing, which he at the root of human personal- 
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ity, springs the necessity for self-sacrifice. Of course, com- 
prehensive social causes appeal to the will of man; if they 
did not he would be incapable of devoting himself to them. 
But because they are remote and unreal as compared with 
private interests of established worth they do not arouse 
that whole-hearted devotion which must exist if they are 
willingly to be pursued at the expense of individual ambi- 
tion. Doubtless the individual is assisted in this crisis by 
such knowledge as he may have acquired by observation 
or instruction of the larger return experienced by other 
men who have chosen to serve a public or social good to the 
neglect of private interest. Yet he can make such experi- 
ence of larger satisfaction and fuller life his own only by 
trying the thing for himself, and at the time of trial it is 
not the common good but rather his own exclusive interest 
to which experience and habit point as an assured source 
of satisfaction. Hence, the social adjustment is a venture 
and calls for real courage: interests which because estab- 
lished are identified with the agent himself have to be given 
up as a condition of seeking ends, which, because more or 
less uncertain and problematic, seem estranged from his 
own life and will. The act seems to threaten the integrity 
of the individual's own nature, to violate rather than to 
express his own will, is necessarily painful and not inap- 
propriately named self-sacrifice. Another consideration 
remains, furthermore, which demonstrates still more clearly 
how inevitable is some such experience as self-sacrifice to 
social adjustment. Even after the individual through his 
own courageous and self-denying effort has experienced the 
superior worth of co-operative achievement, the further 
pursuit of social ends is not made thereby as certain and 
reliable a good as the extension of self-interest along estab- 
lished lines. For social satisfaction springs from the inter- 
course and co-operation of free persons whose thoughts 
and acts cannot with assurance be predicted on the basis 
of past experience. Hence, not merely do social satisfac- 
tions like those that attend upon the preservation of natural 
existence need to be experienced before they can be def- 
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initely anticipated, but inasmuch as they are products of 
genuinely creative activities, which strike out new and 
original results, their character cannot be fully anticipated 
even after considerable experience of pursuit and attain- 
ment. The scope of the present paper gives no opportunity 
for further discussion of the last named point. But it 
supplies the culminating argument against the view that 
true knowledge of the essential identity of all human inter- 
ests is all that is needed to eliminate from social duty the 
supposed necessity of self-sacrifice and proves beyond 
question that the social adjustment requires from men the 
courage to risk hard-won and secure sources of personal 
satisfaction for the sake of ends which though rich in prom- 
ises are uncertain of achievement and unpredictable in 
result, the capacity to endure loss and bear disappointment 
in such social adventure, and the open-minded and alert 
intelligence which makes him responsive to all the stimulat- 
ing and fructifying influences of the social life. This, to 
be sure, is but to assert that the individual must 'die to 
live,' as the familiar saying is. But it is not to propose 
the destruction of individuality as those mistakenly assert 
who confuse the recognition of these facts with mysticism. 
It is the exclusiveness of individuality which must be des- 
troyed. Its originality, inventiveness, and vigor, must be 
preserved for the larger service of country and humanity 
and universal progress. 

H. W. Weight. 
Lake Forest College. 



